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POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY 



PEASANT COOPERATION AND AGRARIAN REFORM 
IN RUMANIA 

Introduction 

TRANSYLVANIA, Bukovina and Bessarabia, though in- 
cluded in the present political boundaries of Rumania, 
are not dealt with in this paper because they were 
separated from the mother country during the development of 
the peculiar institutions under consideration. The first popular 
bank in Rumania was founded in 1894. Within a dozen years 
there were 2,000 of them, with a capital of 20,000,000 francs. 
Peasant cooperatives are an offshoot of these banks. The same 
period of time saw the cooperatives well established in their 
characteristic forms. Thus this discussion is properly confined 
to political Rumania, within the boundaries as they then ex- 
isted and continued to exist until 191 3. Southern Dobrudja, 
taken from Bulgaria in 191 3, was retaken by that country in 
1916, held until 1918 and occupied by Allied troops in 1919, 
so that it has not been economically assimilated to Rumania. 

The period of time intensively covered in this study is from 
about 1895 to I 9 I 9- A brief historical introduction seems de- 
sirable, to make sure that writer and reader view from the same 
angle the general economic and social foundation upon which 
Rumanian peasant cooperative organizations rest, the situation 
which called them into being and the peculiar problems with 
which they have to deal. 

To begin with, there is practically no vestige, even in term- 
inology, of any agrarian institutions set up by the Romans 
during their occupation (106-271 A. D.) of the province of 
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Dacia (present-day Rumania). The next thousand years, dur- 
ing which Asiatic and North-European hordes swept through 
the eastern and southern parts of this territory on their way to 
southern Europe, have left us next to no records. Transition 
from a system of village communities of free landholders to 
feudalism, the appearance of lords, serfs, labor dues etc., re- 
sembled similar phenomena in more familiar parts of Europe 
sufficiently to render detailed discussion unnecessary. Nor was 
the suzerainty of the Ottoman Empire over the Rumanian lands 
remarkably different at the outset from overlordships in West- 
ern Europe at about the same time. The Rumanians, a weak 
people numerically, merely entered into a sort of alliance with 
the most powerful military state of that day, paying tribute in 
exchange for protection against their ambitious neighbors. 

The Turks increasingly abused their suzerainity, until finally, 
under the Phanariot Greek princes (1712-1821), civil liberty 
for the poorer Rumanians almost entirely disappeared. The 
Greek princes and tax-gatherers, ever urged to greater extor- 
tions by their Turkish overlords, practically took possession of 
the country, "farming" the last piastre out of the miserable 
peasantry. Such peasant proprietors as remained often had to 
give up their lands through inability to pay the taxes, and in 
similar fashion the larger proprietors, in league with the gov- 
ernment, usurped the holdings of the smaller. The Rumanian 
principalities became a country of great landlords. 

The outbreak of the Greek revolution in 1 82 1 was a signal 
for revolt against the Phanariots throughout the Rumanian 
country. The Russians came in their place in 1828, occupying 
the territory until 1834. Already, in 1805, the landlords had 
secured the right to one-fourth of the meadow land for their 
own private use, and to this was added in 1828 one-third of the 
cultivable land. Agriculture became extremely profitable after 
the opening of western markets by the Treaty of Adrianople 
(1829), and the proprietors began a steady encroachment upon 
peasant holdings. 

Hopeful of ingratiating themselves with the Rumanian boyars 
or ruling classes, the Russians favored them in the new consti- 
tution, the Reglement Organique, which they introduced. Im- 
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munity from military service might be purchased. The Czar's 
plenipotentiary, General Paul Kisselev, desired a readjustment 
in favor of the peasants, but the proprietors stood firm and he 
yielded. Beyond certain jugglings with the old terminology, in- 
cluding the absurd assumption by the large proprietors of the 
title " lords of the land," the paramount Rumanian question, 
that of the land, was left substantially untouched. 1 

By 1848 the proprietors had succeeded in considerably dis- 
torting this constitution in practice to their own advantage. A 
group of young Rumanians who had witnessed the revolution 
of that year in France returned to their own country while 
Europe was in the throes of social upheaval and organized a 
short-lived republic. A provisional government declared the 
peasant free from labor dues and master of the land he occu- 
pied. A mixed commission of seventeen peasants and seven- 
teen proprietors was appointed and immediately disagreed — 
the peasants wishing to take the land for money payment, the 
proprietors objecting on the ground that the peasants would not 
be able to pay them. The agrarian question was smothered in 
the Russo-Turkish intervention of the next year, but it kept 
on smouldering underground. 

Wallachia and Moldavia were united after the Paris Confer- 
ence of 1856 and the Conference of 1858 which met under its 
auspices, and the union was acknowledged by the Porte and 
the Great Powers in 1861. Cuza, the first Prince of united 
Rumania (1859-66), took up the agrarian question in a zealous 
spirit of reform. He vetoed a reactionary agrarian law passed 
by the assembly, dismissed the Conservative ministry and called 
Michel Kogalniceanu, a young Liberal educated in western 
Europe, to help draft a reform act. First, the lands of the 
Greek monasteries were seized — about one-fifth of the whole. 
When the assembly rejected his agrarian reform act, Cuza 
executed a coup d'Stat (May 2, 1864), giving himself, with 
the aid of a council of state, the right to initiate legislation. A 

1 Jorga, Question Rurale, p. 46; also his Geschichte des Rumanischen Volkes, II, 
254 et seq. But see Mitrany, The Balkans, pp. 275-6, who asserts that the peasant 
holdings were cut in two. Prince Nicholas Soutzo, Mlmoires, Vienna, 1899, pp. 
97-8, states that peasant conditions were much improved. 
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free and compulsory education act was promulgated; and 
universal suffrage was introduced, to secure the full peasant 
support for a new land act. This "rural law" 1 of August, 
1864, was a moderate measure. It abolished the provisions of 
the Reglement Organique, with the feudal labor dues etc., and 
made the peasant absolute proprietor of his holdings, the large 
proprietor getting full title to the remainder for the first time. 
The proprietors were to receive compensation for their claims 
to labor dues etc. It is a remarkable fact that hitherto the old 
communal ideas about land had never quite perished or even 
entirely disappeared from the laws. We may say that the 
year 1864 marks the birth of the idea, as we entertain it, of 
complete private property in land. Even then, the state recog- 
nized communal rights in forests and pastures. 

This law of 1864 has been severely and quite unjustly criti- 
cized.* Prince Cuza and his minister, Kogalniceanu, did not 
expect to transform land tenure at a stroke, but they inaugu- 
rated a program which, if conscientiously carried out for a 
period of years, would have produced far-reaching beneficial 
effects. It had the approbation of the sober, industrious work- 
ing people throughout the country, but the privileged classes, 
who opposed it, were too well organized. Cuza's government 
was overthrown in 1 866, and Carol of Hohenzollern was called 
to the throne. King Carol, who assumed the royal title in 
1883, was a great soldier and one of the most distinguished 
diplomatists of Europe. This latter fact turned out to be a 
great misfortune for his country, directly because it resulted in 
diplomatic matters being left largely in his hands, and indirectly 
because his preoccupation with them and with military ques- 
tions distracted his attention and time from the one great 
Rumanian issue — the land. 

The constitution of 1866, modeled upon that of Belgium, 
was democratic in form but not in practice. One ministry 
followed another with bewildering rapidity for four years, the 
Conservative reaction becoming more and more pronounced. 

1 Basilesco, La Reforme Agraire en Roumanie, p. 167. 
2 E.g., Mitrany, op. cit., pp. 276-7. 
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In 1870, Lascar Catargiu, the ultra-reactionary Conservative 
leader, formed a government which ruled with an iron hand for 
six years. Thus Cuza's agrarian reform act was effectively 
smothered under a decade of hostile administration. The 
communal pastures disappeared. The land reserve for young 
peasants also vanished. With the increase in population, more 
and more peasants had to sell their labor; and in a country' 
practically without industries they were at the mercy of the 
better-organized rich. An agricultural conventions act of 1866 
permitted the peasant to contract his labor to the proprietor 
for a period up to five years. Worse still, it gave the latter the 
right of manu militari — of employing the armed forces of the 
state to exact fulfilment of these contracts. A peasant could 
legally contract his labor for only four days of each week ; he 
must reserve Fridays and Saturdays for himself. In practice, 
however, the manu militari clause often defeated this restric- 
tion, and the proprietor not only exacted labor on Fridays and 
Saturdays but also shut up the laborer over Sundays to pre- 
vent his escape. To understand the fluctuations in the attitude 
of the Rumanian government toward the peasants, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind certain elementary facts of Rumanian 
party politics. 

We must realize that the anomalous Turkish suzerainty, which 
held over in some form to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, accustomed the peasants to the conception of govern- 
ment for almost purely economic ends (in the worst sense of 
that term, of course), at a period when young Rumanians 
were studying economics in French and German universities. 
Given the actual situation in their own country, these hand- 
made occidentals could hardly do otherwise than champion the 
peasant cause. The peasants themselves had to work very hard, 
and on the whole found difficulty in procuring the quantity 
and variety of food necessary for health. They had no chance 
to dream of opulence and leisure from the sweat of other mens' 
brows. Their relations with the government were economic — 
it compelled fulfilment of their hard contracts with speculators 
who stood between them and absentee landlords. To them an 
ideal government, which they attempted to realize by occa- 
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sional insurrections, was one which insured just instead of un- 
just economic relations — guaranteed the privilege of eating to 
those who worked, and even went so far, perhaps, as to impose 
some sort of effort upon those who ate. 

Since the days when Tudor Vladimirescu led the revolution 
of 1 82 1 against the nobles, there had been the tradition of a 
Liberal party made up of the peasants, and led by the school- 
teachers, priests and those who had imbibed the spirit of de- 
mocracy in western Europe. This group, led by John Heliade 
Radulescu, Jon C. Bratianu, C. A. Rosetti and others, shaped 
the revolution of 1848. It was represented in Prince Cuza's 
reign by Michel Kogalniceanu and finally took definite form 
as the National Liberal party, organized by such of these same 
men as were still living under the new constitution of 1866. 
This party, whatever its faults — and they have sometimes been 
egregious — has consistently supported the cause of the peasant. 
It has urged him to demand more and has often given him a 
much more radical program than he desired, trusting that he 
would be educated up to it before it could be repealed. The 
other important party, the Conservative, represented the large 
proprietors, stood for the old order and pursued a largely 
negative policy of opposition to change. 

Bratianu formed a National Liberal government in 1876, 
with Kogalniceanu as his Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
agreement with Russia and the war of independence against the 
Turks in 1877-8 was their work. An act passed in 1879 gave 
land to 48,000 peasants but left 79,000 entirely landless. 1 The 
Liberal party declined in influence and lost some adherents 
during the years when it was in power, 1 876-1 888. It had no 
consistent program. Its raison d'itre lay in its emphasis on 
the economic condition of the peasants, which grew worse in 
spite of it. Bratianu, who was growing old and dictatorial, fell 
into the common habit of trying to achieve economic ends by 
purely political means. The results of this policy helped to 
convince other Liberals of its bankruptcy. The peasant revolt 

'This estimate is given by Stradilescu, From Carpathian to Piodus, and is only 
approximate; there are no adequate statistics up to 1905. 
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of 1888, fomented by Russian agents, brought about Bratianu's 
fall. 1 His successors, starting with a chastened skepticism and 
much uncertainty as to tactics, finally took their cue from events 
in the next decade, as we shall see. For the moment, the re- 
volt was suppressed and a scheme introduced whereby the peas- 
ants might purchase land in small lots. There was, however, no 
machinery of credit for loaning money to the poorest borrow- 
ers at reasonable rates, upon such security as they could give. 
It was customary for a peasant in need of cash to sell in ad- 
vance, at a ruinous discount, either his next year's labor or his 
next year's crop. In attempting to cure this disease of usury, 
the Liberals suddenly found themselves in possession of a 
weapon more potent than politics. 

Growth of the Popular Banks 

The large proprietors had their credit institutions, the Rural 
Credit Society, based on a special law of 1873 (modified in 
1882 and again in 1903) and the Agricultural Bank, based on 
a law of 1894 (modified in 1895). The Credit Agricole was 
founded in 1882 as a private institution, with the needs of some- 
what smaller proprietors in view. It was taken over by the 
government in 1892, to aid in small land purchases under an 
act of 1 889. While this institution loaned villagers on an aver- 
age over 22 millions of francs per year up to the peasant revolt 
of 1907, it was too stiffly bound by the old banking laws and 
traditions to get at the real difficulty, which consisted mainly 
of lack of initiative and of the habit of cooperation and the 
confidence which is born of it. Obviously, where more thorough 
organization and greater confidence exist, they may replace 
some of the visible and material security for loans. The in- 
justice and crudeness of the economic system was patent, but 
like other national economic systems it had become customary 
and worked by habit, tradition and inertia. Those who were 
supposed to direct it had little more idea of its actual workings 
and the reasons for them than its opponents had. 

1 Russian agents were very active in the Balkans at this period. Only two years 
before, they had forced Alexander of Battenburg from the Bulgarian throne. 
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The popular banks made their first cautious beginnings in 
1 894-5 • The peasants were aided by the village schoolmasters 
and priests, and the work of study, comparison and correlation 
of results was enthusiastically taken up by the group of intel- 
lectual liberals. This conscious cooperation has progressed so 
far within a quarter of a century that it has produced a new 
economic, political and social organism within the old and one 
so powerful and articulate that it threatens to cast off the old 
like a shell and "bear the palm alone." 

In 1897, there were two of these banks; by 1900 there were 
eighty. At first, the development of the movement was slow, 
owing to lack of experience or special training on the part of 
the initiators and of any legal recognition by the state. They 
did not all function alike or equally well, but they all worked, 
without exception. In 1902 there were 256 of them, with 20,604 
members and a capital of 2,346,046 francs; and in the follow- 
ing year the number reached 700, with 59,844 members and a 
capital of 4,250,600 francs. In that year a most important 
step was taken — the organization of a central office and clear- 
ing house ( Casa Centrala a Bancilor Populare si Cooperativelor 
Satesi) in Bucarest. This functioned for the banks and especi- 
ally for the peasant cooperatives proper, then two or three 
years old. Between this Casa Centrala and the local village 
banks were district or regional banks {btderales) which acted 
as clearing houses. The special law of 1905 interpreted and 
regulated the functions of the popular banks, rural cooperative 
societies, consumers' leagues, forest-exploitation societies, land- 
leasing cooperatives {obstii) etc. 

This law enabled the popular banks to coordinate their 
activities and to introduce system and uniformity. To become 
a member, the peasant must subscribe not less than 20 or 
more than 5,000 francs to the capital stock. This maximum 
limit was fixed to render impossible any usurpation of control 
by the rich and powerful. There is no limit on interest- bearing 
deposits, but no member can acquire more than the maximum 
amount of stock. In form, the bank is a limited stock com- 
pany. The members meet annually to elect a new administra- 
tive council of from five to nine members and receive the re- 
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port of the council for the preceding year. The entire body 
also elects three censors or controllers with three substitutes to 
verify and control the work of the administrative council and 
to fill any vacancies which may occur in that council between 
the annual meetings of the stockholders. The council appoints 
the cashier and accountant. Its responsibility for any deficit 
caused by negligence or abuse of power is joint and unlimited. 

The Federates or regional popular banks are organized in the 
same manner, except that the members are local banks instead 
of individuals. They arrange loans from one local bank to an- 
other or from one region to another and look after relations of 
local banks with the Casa Centrala at Bucarest. 

This Casa Centrala is the central bureau and credit institu- 
tion for the whole peasant cooperative system. Later we shall 
mention in detail its new functions during the war and under 
the land-expropriation act of 19 1 8. Before the reorganization 
in December, 191 8, it had a capital of 20,000,000 lei (normally 
equal to francs, now much depreciated), contributed by the 
state, and a credit at the National Bank under guarantee of the 
Ministry of Finance. Until the war interrupted communica- 
tions and disorganized the Rumanian economic system in 1914, 
the relations of this Casa Centrala with the popular banks was 
nominal rather than intimate and organic, its chief object being 
to furnish a backbone of organization for the various other 
rural cooperative associations. It could loan the popular banks 
money only after the latter had fulfilled certain rather stringent 
requirements, individually and not as part of the system. It 
could also receive their deposits, either directly or through the 
regional banks. In 191 3, for example, the Casa Centrala ex- 
tended credits of over 10,000,000 francs to the popular banks, 
individually and through the agency of the regional banks. 
On the other hand, it held deposits of a little over 26,000,000 
francs from them. This excess of deposits over credit ex- 
tended indicates how completely the banks stood upon their 
own feet as community and regional organizations. Beginning 
in 19 14, peasant cooperation in Rumania under the pressure of 
events entered an entirely new phase of development, which 
may be called " integration." This will be dealt with later. 
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The present section may properly be concluded with a brief 
summary of the growth of the popular banks and a few re- 
marks as to their peculiar character. In 1904 there were 16 16 
banks, with 121,786 members and a capital of 6,185,976.81 
francs. By 1910 the number had reached 2664, with 454,187 
members and a capital of 61,016,395.22 francs. In 1913, there 
were 2901, with 583,632 members and a capital of 107,142,- 
203.10 francs. When they were transformed by the decree- 
law of 31 December, 191 8, to meet the new requirements of 
the land-expropriation act, the number was 3 1 70, with a mem- 
bership of 645,000 and a capital, in round numbers, of 140,- 
000,000 francs. 

Of these 3170, 500 had a capital of 20,000 lei or less; 1500, 
from 20,000 to 50,000 lei; 870, from 50,000 to 100,000 lei, 
and 300, 100,000 or over. 

The 645,000 stockholders were divided professionally as fol- 
lows in round numbers: 600,000 peasants, 10,000 merchants, 
5,000 school teachers and 4,000 priests. The overwhelming 
majority, more than 93 per cent., it will be noted, were peas- 
ants. Some stock was held by various other miscellaneous 
classes of people — proprietors, laborers, functionaries etc. 

This network of banks now covers the entire country. The 
yearly turnover of money naturally varies with the local eco- 
nomic situation. For example, the " Gilortul " bank in Novaci, 
a small village in the Gorj district in Oltenia, was founded in 
1 90 1 with 70 members and a capital of 3,000 francs. By 191 5 it 
had 4,000 members, a million francs' capital and did 20,000,000 
francs' business annually. 

The character of the institution is only suggested by the 
figures. The members invest part of their yearly savings from 
crop sales. Dividends average from six per cent, to ten per 
cent. Interest-bearing deposits pay five per cent. The bank 
is simply an orderly mechanism whereby the members of the 
community lend money to each other. Security for loans is 
required, including the personal pledge of one fellow-villager. 
It is evident* however, that security can often be accepted 
locally which, though perfectly good, would not be acceptable 
to an ordinary bank. The system represents community 
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finance under rational control — comprehensive, articulate and 
substantially independent. 

Evolution of Peasant Cooperatives 

While the material benefits of the popular bank to the peas- 
ants were considerable, they were unimportant compared with 
the moral effect of the demonstration that communities could 
organize and protect themselves to some extent from exploita- 
tion. The bank ventures showed how simple and workable 
such organizations might be and furnished practical experi- 
ence. The law of 1905, applying to all peasant cooperatives, 
including banks, was passed with the special idea of legalizing 
the peasant land-leasing or land-working societies {obstii). 

A vicious "farmer" or speculator system had grown up and 
become general, whereby a shrewd middleman would lease an 
estate or several estates from the owners and either hire peas- 
ants to work them by the acre or re-lease them. The peasants 
were practically at the mercy of the speculator who had thus 
obtained a land monopoly in the neighborhood. They worked 
for him and he fixed the wage. Wage laws were very diffi- 
cult to enforce. Even the attempt after the insurrection of 
1907 to establish both minimum wage scales and maximum 
rents was not entirely successful. In practice, it was possible 
for the owner and the speculator to arrange between themselves 
whatever rent they saw fit. One of these " farmers " explained 
to the writer that up to 19 19 he had rented a piece of ground 
on which the Department of Agriculture fixed a maximum 
yearly rent of 30 lei per hectare for twice that sum. He hired 
peasants who furnished their own teams and plows to plow 
and sow it (the two operations are performed at once) for 
32 lei per hectare. The seed cost on an average about 30 lei 
per hectare, the labor of harvesting about 30 more. He sold 
grain to the value of 250 to 275 lei per hectare from this land 
each year. That is, he made about 100 per cent, on his in- 
vestment. 

It was hoped that the peasant cooperatives might supersede 
the speculators on a basis of economic competition, since other 
means of elimination had failed prior to 1905 and the situation 
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was growing critical. As remarked above, the machinery of 
control was similar to that of the popular banks. The land- 
leasing associations showed an astonishing ability to compete 
with the speculators ; but they were all too few, and popular 
patience was too nearly exhausted to give them time. In 1907 
a peasant revolt broke out from one end of the country to the 
other. 1 50,000 troops were called out, but in spite of a butch- 
ery of the peasants the trouble spread. King Carol suddenly 
awoke to the fact that an agrarian question existed in his coun- 
try. It was his personal promise to see justice done, pro- 
claimed far and wide, which restored order. 

A report had just been published showing that 1563 pro- 
prietors owned more than 3,000,000 hectares (nearly 7,000,000 
acres) in holdings of 500 hectares or over, out of a total of 
about 8,000,000 hectares of arable land in the country. 1 An- 
other three million were owned in very small lots of 10 hectares 
or less. Inheritance had divided the peasant holdings under 
the act of 1864 until the average small property was only 3.27 
hectares, not enough with the extensive means of culture in 
vogue, to sustain a family except in fat years. The extent 
of the speculator-absentee-landlord evil was also disclosed. 
Practically half of the total arable surface of the country was 
owned in lots of over 100 hectares. A census of the revenue 
from these estates showed that only 35.58 per cent, of it was 
produced by lands exploited by the owners and 64.42 per 
cent, by those leased to speculators. 

The state had already diminished its lands greatly by grants 
or sales to peasants. Only one radical method of reform re- 
mained, expropriation of the big estates, and this was not con- 
sidered politically feasible. Relying on evolution by economic 
means, and dreading revolution, the Liberals passed a reform 
act known as the Agricultural Contracts Law." This provided 
for: (1) purchase of communal pastures; (2) control by re- 
gions or district of rents of all kinds and wages. 

1 N. R. Capitaneanu, Raport prezental domnului Minislru de finante asupra re- 
censamantului fiscal din anul 190$; Bucarest, 1906. 
% Lege Pentru Invoeli Agricole, Bucarest, Dec., 1907. 
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Every hamlet containing as many as twenty-five families was 
to acquire a communal pasture, purchased by the local author- 
ity of the commune from the proprietor, institution or the 
state, as the case might be. The state guaranteed payment. In 
case the commune lacked the necessary funds, they were to be 
borrowed from the Casa Rurala, a new credit institution. One- 
third of this pasture land was to be left in pasture, the other 
two-thirds to produce different kinds of forage crops. Between 
1908 and 1913, 1753 of these pastures were purchased, with a 
surface of 224,200 hectares and costing 151,000,000 francs. 

To regulate the speculator evil, the Ministry of Agriculture 
set up a commission in each region, composed of the Agri- 
cultural Inspector, two peasant and two proprietor delegates. 
This commission classified all the land in the region and fixed 
maximum rents, using averages of the preceding five years. A 
new scale of rents was to be made out every five years. Min- 
imum wage scales were established on a basis of the average 
for the preceding three years. 

Finally, the Casa Rurala, mentioned above, was created to 
help communes in the purchases of pastures and more par- 
ticularly to act as intermediary in assisting individual peasants 
in buying land of proprietors. It was also empowered to pur- 
chase estates and sell the land to peasants in small lots of five 
hectares, payments to extend over a period of fifty years. Be- 
tween 1908 and 191 5 this institution bought 109 estates, with 
a total surface of 127,292 hectares, of which 99,149 were culti- 
vable. The price paid was 87,442,000 francs. Of this land, 
20,000 hectares, valued at 16,000,000 francs, was resold to the 
peasants, and the rest of the cultivable land was rented to them. 
13,000 hectares of pasture land were sold to communes, and 
further loans of 40,321,400 francs were made to them. 4,129,- 
000 francs were loaned to peasants on lands bought for them. 

From the standpoint of the peasants the law of 1907 was 
defective in that it left the proprietor free to sell his land or to 
keep it, as he pleased. In a period of mounting prices, he 
usually followed the latter course. After a brief period of 
Conservative rule, the Liberals were again asked to form a 
ministry, at the close of the Balkan War in 191 3, pledged to a 
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radical solution of the agrarian problem. Then came the war 
in 19 1 4, cutting off Rumania from the outside world and creat- 
ing wholly abnormal economic conditions. 

The peasant land cooperatives (obstii) usually borrowed 
money from the popular banks for two or three years, until 
they were well established. They have successfully competed 
with private enterprise. The Perisoru land near Braila was 
formerly leased to a speculator for 80,000 francs per year. 
The A. I. Cuza cooperative took it over, paying the owner a 
little over twice as much, and prospered at that. The same 
speculator lost the Filiu land to the Tudor Vladimirescu co- 
operative, which paid one and a-half times as much. Cooper- 
atives hire agricultural experts to settle technical questions such 
as the rotation of crops, choice of seed, purchase of community 
breeding-stock and the like. The Perisoru society had a re- 
serve of 200,000 francs and subscribed half that sum to the 
national war loan. The average yield of the land for the best 
years has been nearly doubled since the peasants took it over. 1 

Producers' leagues have been obliged to struggle against 
great odds. The industrial enterprises with which they com- 
pete enjoy exemption from duty on raw materials, special rates 
on the government railways and all sorts of privileges which 
until recently were not accorded to the cooperatives. Con- 
sumers' leagues have been held within small compass by the 
simplicity of peasant life and the fact that the peasants produce 
nearly everything they use. 

It is the gradual fusion of all the struggling forms of co- 
operation into solid community organizations with nation-wide 
liens, based on rational economics and conscious self-interest, 
which arrests our attention. When the war broke out there 
were already distinct signs of integration. Something resem- 
bling agricultural syndicates sprang up simultaneously in a great 
many localities, buying their implements and tools and selling 
their products in common. In 19 16 the Casa Centrala or 
central bureau of rural cooperative activities sold for the peas- 

1 Lupu, Rumania and the War, states that the average increased from 24 to 40 
hectoliters per hectare. 
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ants over 240,000,000 kilograms of grain alone to foreign 
purchasers. This carries us into the war period, when the wall 
between the popular banks and other cooperative activities was 
broken down. 

Evolution of Rural Cooperation during the War (1914-1918) 

A certain stagnation in the producers' associations character- 
ized the period of the war. This amounted to practical par- 
alysis after Rumania entered the struggle in 1916 and placed 
her male population between 20 and 45 under arms. On the 
other hand, the provisioning of the villages and the sale of their 
products was turned over exclusively to cooperatives. The 
Rumanian government was obliged in those abnormal times to 
regulate exports and take charge of rationing. In the villages, 
only the cooperative associations were found capable of suc- 
cessfully performing this latter service. As the most uniform 
and best organized of such associations, the popular banks were 
given control of the work. 

In 191 5 and 19 16 it was only through the aid of the popular 
banks that the villages were able to procure the essential house- 
hold articles for their peasants, and in the mountain regions the 
banks had to assume responsibility for the food supply. 
Through the medium of this banking organization, the peas- 
ants sold over a hundred million francs' worth of their products 
during that two-year period. Wallachia was overrun by the 
armies of the Central Powers in the autumn and early winter of 
19 1 6, the enemy occupation lasting nearly two years. In Mol- 
davia the popular banks functioned uninterruptedly, both in 
their normal capacity and as producers' and consumers' socie- 
ties. Between October, 19 16, and March, 1918, they furnished 
the peasants merchandise to a value of over fourteen and a half 
millions of francs, and through them the rural population sold 
over 7,000,000 francs' worth of produce. 

War conditions stopped almost completely all capitalistic 
enterprise and speculative commerce in the villages. The ad- 
vent of peace, therefore, opened entirely new perspectives for 
cooperative effort. Peasants have formed the habit of getting 
along without the middleman and the profit-taker. The void 
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left in village life through the disappearance of these classes 
was rapidly filled by the dozens of community purchasing and 
marketing societies which appeared every week of the year fol- 
lowing the armistice. 

Of all the results of the demonstration furnished by the war 
of the practicability of peasant cooperation on a vast scale, the 
greatest is undoubtedly the moral effect of that success. The 
heaviest burdens of war in the army and in civil life fall upon 
the poor. But wide association in the army with different peo- 
ple and enforced observation of stratified society in its most 
arbitrary form change the temper of the common man. His 
experience in the cooperative societies had given the Rumanian 
peasant confidence to believe that he could exist very comfort- 
ably without the speculator and the aristocrat. He talked it 
over with his fellows in the army, and they made up their 
minds that it was time to reform the land system. Everybody 
understood that it was the obduracy of a small group of large 
proprietors who held title to about half the arable land in the 
country which had for more than half a century blocked every 
attempt at general social and economic justice. Men in the 
desperate situation of the Rumanian army in 19 17 do not stick 
at legal formalities. The village school-teachers and priests 
agreed with the peasants. The Rumanian village priest, it 
may be remarked, is a practical creature, often grasping and 
not always personally popular. His religion is a mixture of 
superstition and ethical and economic common sense. There is 
little occasion for either sentimentality or mysticism on his part ; 
he may marry and hold property like other men, and there are 
no warring sects to keep the air charged with theological con- 
troversy. He is a pastor, clinging to monkish dress and tradi- 
tion, almost never the elegant apostle of things as they are. 

Liberal elements in the government seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to commit it to reforms which they had struggled for 
decades to achieve. King Ferdinand, in strong contrast with 
his predecessor, is a modest, affable man, not inclined to self- 
assertion, and deeply convinced that he is a constitutional 
monarch, not a dictator. The Constituent Assembly, elected 
in 1914, met in the early spring of 1917 and promised agrarian 
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reform. Peasants shrugged their shoulders — this was not the 
first time that pledges had been given. To the consternation 
of the reactionaries, however, the King made the promise 
practically irrevocable by taking the Assembly at its word and 
stating publicly that he would be the first to comply with its 
pledge. In a widely published order of the day to the army, 
in March, 191 7, he committed himself to expropriation of the 
crown lands. He said : " You have acquired . . . the right 
to possess in larger measure the land for which you have fought. 
Land you shall have ! I, your King, will be the first to set the 
example. You shall also be given a larger participation in 
the affairs of the country." 

To the Rumanian Liberals, national politics is a phase of eco- 
nomics. They have not had occasion to worship their consti- 
tutional document or to wreathe sentiments about it. The 
upper classes have not hesitated to interpret it in their own in- 
terest, and the common people and their leaders see no reason 
why they should not follow suit. This document can hardly 
be said to warrant such decree-laws as have given the peo- 
ple manhood suffrage and a larger share of the lands they 
till. Bratianu and his supporters have proceeded on the prin- 
ciple that a fait accompli which is so obviously just that no one 
would dare try to revoke it is of equal practical value whether 
it is hallowed by express constitutional sanction before or 
after. The reforms were given a semblance of constitutionality 
by virtue of the special war powers of the executive, exercised 
after cessation of hostilities but before demobilization. This 
effective method should not strike the citizens of other warring 
nations as startling. 

A brief discussion of one fact in group psychology during 
the war, which deserved more attention than it received, may 
help us to see the Rumanian cooperative effort in its proper 
setting. Nearly a million Russians were on the Rumanian front 
and in Moldavia during 191 7, while the Russian Revolution was 
in progress. They were in the midst of the Rumanian troops and 
civil population. Their propaganda practically destroyed the 
morale of the Austro-Hungarian army and seriously impaired 
that of the German, in spite of the difficulties of communicating 
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with a formal enemy across no-man's land. Yet the Rumanian 
army never showed serious symptoms of collapse or disinte- 
gration. 

Here is certainly a problem in morale which requires expla- 
nation. Only a fundamental difference in organization and 
point of view can account for the fact that where the Russian 
soviet propagandists worked under the most favorable condi- 
tions they made almost no headway. They went so far as to 
set up soup kitchens for the country population in some parts 
of Moldavia, advising the peasants to stop work, since they 
would be fed anyway. The peasants listened, admitted much 
that the Russians said about the central government, the profi- 
teers and the idle aristocrats, but still refused to jump farther 
than they could see. They had formed the habit of commun- 
ity action and had built up a framework of community eco- 
nomic organization which belonged to them and in which they 
had confidence. 

In spite of some points of astonishing similarity between the 
Russian Soviets and the Rumanian cooperatives, the two were 
very — we might almost say fundamentally — different. The 
Russian soviet was the material expression by a group of radi- 
cal economists of the wishes and theories of the town laborers. 
On the other hand, the Rumanian cooperative was the material 
expression (also assisted by a group of radical economists) of 
the wishes and ideas of the peasants, the tillers of the soil in 
village and hamlet. The soviet took form very rapidly, with 
perhaps overmuch theoretical assistance, and was born with an 
opinion as to what the central government should be like. Of 
minority origin, it began with a prejudice against the private 
ownership of land and later had to yield to the majority, the 
peasants, on that point. On the contrary, the Rumanian co- 
operative had evolved more slowly, around the private owner- 
ship of land by the tillers as a definite ideal, and was willing to 
postpone fixing the details as to what sort of central govern- 
ment should ideally unite the smaller groups until these reached 
a more advanced stage in their evolution. Both were hostile 
(though not to the same degree) to the old type of central 
government, which appeared to them to play into the hands of 
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the astute and unscrupulous by being economic but refusing to 
acknowledge the fact. The friends of the soviet system claim 
that it has since accomodated itself to the overwhelmingly rural 
national economy, and it is possible that the differences under 
discussion have diminished since 191 7. 

The Hungarian soviet experiment of 191 9, on another side 
of Rumania, was unable to solve the problem of meeting in the 
same government the requirements of both primitive agricul- 
tural and large, highly-developed industrial communities. The 
former place the emphasis on organization by localities, the 
latter on organization by occupations, since they are thus differ- 
entiated in fact. The Hungarian radicals modeled their gov- 
ernment to suit the urban districts, and it was unable to com- 
mand the support of the back country, where communistic 
spirit was strong (especially in Eastern Hungary, next to the 
Rumanian lands), but of quite a different type. The political 
schemes of the town laborers in both Hungary and Russia were 
violently opposed by the capitalists and all the conservative 
elements in the towns and cities of Rumania and seemed for- 
eign and strange to even the most radical element among the 
peasants in the villages. Labor groups in a few manufacturing 
towns, like Galatz, approved the soviet system, but they found 
themselves in a helpless and insignificant minority. Commun- 
ity economic organizations in both Serbia and Bulgaria, west 
and south of Rumania, accompanied astonishing resistance 
during the war to political and social disintegration, but they 
also were wary of revolutionary tampering with the central 
government. 

Russian radicals have been fully alive to the fact that if their 
form of central government is to stand, they must work out 
satisfactory interrelations between the city trade soviet and the 
typical rural community organization. Their Balkan neighbors 
have shown themselves suspicious of the soviet experiment, and 
their chief concern has been protection against this specific 
manifestation of it. In general, the Rumanian peasants cling 
to evolutionary methods and shrink from radical change in the 
form of the central government. This conservatism is practical 
rather than sentimental, however, and an extremely reactionary 
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ministry or an intolerable general situation, like the continued 
paralysis of trade, might conceivably lead to a change. The 
immediate wish of the Liberals is to make the political machinery 
more responsive to the popular will by either eliminating or 
changing the archaic and unrepresentative nature of the senate 
and entirely reforming the unfair three-class system of voting, 
to the end of giving economic evolution fair play. 

The Expropriation Law and other post-war Reforms 

The German and Hungarian troops were driven from Ru- 
mania in the uprising which came to a head on November 9, 
191 8. After a brief temporary government, under General 
Coanda, the Liberals, under the leadership of Bratianu, returned 
to power and immediately inaugurated a series of sweeping re- 
forms by decree-law, to be ratified later by a duly elected par- 
liament or constituent assembly, in cases where the constitution 
explicitly demands it. Their evident purpose was to carry their 
program so far before an election could be held as to make re- 
fusal to ratify virtually impossible. 

The decree-laws of December 14 and 15, 1918, expropriated 
all cultivable crown and institutional lands, those of all founda- 
tions, all lands of subjects who were foreign by birth, marriage 
or naturalization, and all rural lands belonging to absentees. 
In addition, 2,000,000 hectares (nearly 5,000,000 acres) were 
expropriated from private estates containing more than 100 
hectares of cultivable land. These private lands were taken 
according to a graduated scale. For example, a 100-hectare 
property remained intact. One of 105 hectares retained 104.6 ; 
of 200, 165.7; °f 300,201.17; of 500, 241.2; of 1,000, 284.9. 
The possessor of 3,000 hectares could keep only 351.4, and of 
10,000 or over, only 500. 

The land to be taken was decided upon by local commissions 
composed of (1) the judge of the arrondissement, (2) the pro- 
prietor or his agent and (3) one peasant delegate. In general, 
the proprietor might keep any specified and reasonable part of 
his estate he chose, within the limit fixed by law. He could 
substitute other areas for petroleum-bearing land, except that 
only 12,000 hectares could remain in the hands of the proprie- 
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tors in the entire kingdom. All maps, plans and other data as 
to the extent, character and value of estates must be turned 
over to the commission by the proprietor. Valuation was fixed 
from data respecting rents, sale price of lands in the vicinity, 
evaluation by credit institutions etc. In no case could it exceed 
twenty times the maximum annual rent, as fixed by the regional 
commissions under the law of 1907. 

If the decision as to value was unanimous in the commis- 
sion, the peasant land associations already mentioned took 
possession immediately; otherwise, fifteen days were allowed 
for appeal to the departmental commission. The Casa Cen- 
trala of cooperatives and popular banks, reorganized as ex- 
plained below, together with the Agricultural Inspector of the 
Department, could create as many commissions as might be 
necessary to facilitate the work. Each of these departmental 
commissions must consist of two delegates from the proprie- 
tors, two from the peasants, one from the Casa Centrala and 
an arrondissement or other judge (acting as president), ap- 
pointed by the President of the Tribunal in the Department. 

The Casa Centrala was entirely reorganized by the decree- 
law of December 31, 1918, as a " Central Bureau of Coopera- 
tion and of the Sale of Expropriated Lands to Peasants," oper- 
ating under the Ministry of Agriculture. For convenience it 
was divided into three substantially autonomous parts: (1) the 
central of popular banks; (2) that of producers' and consum- 
ers' cooperatives and (3) that of the land cooperatives (obstii), 
agricultural exploitations, and also two special services or direc- 
torates: (a) mortgage credits and similar land questions; (b) 
surveys. 

Each of these bodies was made a separate entity or person 
before the law, but they were closely affiliated. The capital of 
the central of the popular banks consists of 1 2 millions of lei 
from the old Casa Centrala and 12 millions subscribed by the 
popular banks. The central of producers' and consumers' co- 
operatives was assigned the other 8 millions of the capital of 
the old Casa Centrala and 4 millions more by subscription. 
Since all financial operations were to be carried on by these 
two, the third central and the special bureaus did not require 
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any capital stock. The composition of the Administrative 
Council for the bank central shows how thoroughly this machin- 
ery is under peasant control. Four of the eight members are 
elected directly by the general congress of popular banks and 
cooperatives, and the regional Federates. Of the remaining 
four, one each is appointed by the Ministries of Agriculture, 
Finance and Education and the fourth by the National Bank. 
The other centrals are similarly managed. They are united by 
the formation of a General Administrative Council, consisting 
of two members from each of the three and a Director General. 

An expropriation such as has been outlined is in practice 
extremely complicated. Its faults are bound to be many, and 
there is small likelihood that its enemies will overlook or fail to 
exploit any of them. For example, much of the expropriated 
land was found to be mortgaged, some of it more than once. 
This was foreseen in the law, but yet it raised almost infinite 
complications. Some of the mortgages covered entire estates, 
others only part of the expropriated portion together with other 
specific areas, and so on. These mortgages might be held by 
one or more government credit institutions, by one or more 
private corporations or by a combination of both. Legal ques- 
tions about wills arose, in cases where estates were unsettled. 
There were also questions of fact as to rents, sales etc. Land 
might be in any one of a number of different categories — 
forest, vineyard, cultivable in cereals, pasture, waste etc., and 
many of the surveys were wholly out of date. If land was 
held jointly by a foreigner and a citizen, it came under two 
conflicting classifications. Some was seeded and some was not 
— whence the question of the amount of reimbursement due 
under the law. Where no land cooperatives existed, they 
were created. These latter lacked experience, and not all of 
the old ones were absolutely identical as to organization and 
function. 

Proprietors were paid in land bonds, maturing in 50 years 
and bearing interest at five per cent. In the case of founda- 
tions and the like, the five per cent, is to be perpetual. 
Through this settlement, the state became the owner of the 
land and turned it over to the land cooperatives. These 
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place it in the hands of individual peasants in lots of 5, 10, 
15 and 20 hectares as rapidly as possible, looking after its 
exploitation in the meantime. The local cooperative is re- 
sponsible to the central and the central to the state for pay- 
ment. In parceling out the land, soldiers and their descendants 
have preference. 

Expropriation proper was practically completed by the end 
of June, 1919. Many of its opponents had predicted disaster 
to the 1919 crop from the redistribution of land; but it has 
recently been estimated at 75 per cent, of the normal harvest, 
much larger than the 191 8 harvest. 

At first glance it seems absurd to try to apply a uniform law 
to sections which vary in climate, soil, marketing facilities or 
even average size of holdings where other things are equal. 
In Moldavia, the average size of estates was much larger than 
in Wallachia. In some districts there were almost no estates 
of more than 100 hectares — hence whole villages of peasants 
received scarcely any land at all. In others there were only 
properties of thousands of hectares each, nearly all of which 
were expropriated under the law. Complaints arose that peas- 
ants could not be found to take up the land, which would re- 
main an intolerable burden on the hands of the cooperatives or 
lie idle. Eventually, the problem will solve itself. Past history 
in Rumania amply testifies to a sufficient land hunger on the 
part of the peasant to overcome any attachment to his native 
village if it offers him no land and land is obtainable elsewhere. 

In the same series were decree-laws turning over in great 
part to cooperatives the exploitation of forests, accelerating the 
creation of community pastures and providing for technical and 
financial aid. A report published at the end of June, 1919, 
stated that within three months ten million francs' worth of 
ligneous raw material had been turned over for exploitation by 
village cooperatives. 

Figures have already been given to illustrate the growth of 
the popular banks. Exact data on the growth of the coopera- 
tives proper is available only to 19 16, the year of Rumania's 
entry into the war. The table on page 25 shows in detail the 
growth of these societies from 1908 to 19 16 and is arranged 
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so as to show the increase in each kind of activity and to allow 
of comparison of the different kinds with each other. The 
figures in the last three sections of the table are given in francs. 
The Rumanian leu (pi. let) is equal in value in normal times 
to the franc. This is substantially accurate for the entire 
period covered by the statistics, though the leu fell disastrously 
afterward. 

The Outlook for the Future ' 

It remains to be seen whether the Liberal government, which 
went out of power in the autumn of 1 91 8, accelerated the evo- 
lution of cooperation too much. Reconstruction will compli- 
cate the issues for a long time to come. Wallachia was stripped 
of practically everything during the war by the Germans, 
Hungarians and Bulgarians, and the Russians did a great deal 
of damage in Moldavia in 191 7, the period of their greatest 
disorganization. Transportation within the country was almost 
paralyzed by the destruction of bridges and the removal of the 
bulk of the railway rolling-stock over the Hungarian frontier. 
Trade with central Europe was cut off after the armistice, and 
Rumania, like the rest of southeastern Europe, was thus de- 
prived almost entirely of manufactured goods. Prices rose to 
fabulous levels, and speculation flourished. A spool of cotton 
thread at one time cost $3, a fairly good second-hand overcoat 
or a pair of boots $100. Sugar sold at $1.50 a pound and even 
more, and other imported goods in proportion. The govern- 
ment did not always act wisely, and it was blamed for much 
that was due to abnormal economic conditions for which it was 
not responsible. 

At the time expropriation was carried out, the currency had 
fallen almost to a third of its normal value. The price paid 
for land was based largely on rents, sales and valuations which, 
in turn, were based on the equality of the leu and the franc, 
though the former was at the time worth only 34 centimes. 
Thus the purchasing power of the five per cent, interest paid 

1 Since this article was written an election has resulted in an overwhelming defeat 
for both the Liberal and Conservative parties. A peasant government is now in 
power, and sweeping constitutional changes are in progress. 
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was and is very small. The land bonds are negotiable, but 
there are so many of them that any general attempt to realize 
upon them must disastrously affect their price. Thus any enter- 
prising landlord who wishes to convert his bonds into money 
to undertake manufacture or commerce must do so at a very 
great sacrifice. Ex-proprietors will be in a difficult situation 
until Rumanian money again reaches something like normal 
exchange value. When this will happen depends largely upon 
indemnities from countries themselves practically bankrupt and 
upon the unknown fate of the treasure sent to Moscow for safe- 
keeping just before the fall of Kerensky. Rumanian agricul- 
ture is badly crippled now for want of tools and either draft 
animals or tractors. 

It is impossible to say to what extent the solidarity of the 
peasants and the considerable uniformity of their economic 
views have arisen from the common hardships and exploitation 
they have suffered in the past. The advent of an era of great 
prosperity for them might conceivably weaken their community 
spirit and awaken ambitions in many to achieve ease and luxury 
by exploiting the less astute. Just now, they are convinced of 
the danger of allowing the economic life of the nation to be 
organized in such large and centralized units that the average 
man can exercise no effective control over them — can have no 
accurate knowledge even of how they work. The communes 
are not vitally interested in national " zones of influence ", for- 
eign trade concessions or conquest. The peasants want peace 
and disapprove of expensive military establishments. In their 
simplicity, they do not see why a war (or trade entanglements 
capable of producing one) wanted by none of the communities 
in the nation, need be forced upon all of them by a group 
which misrepresents them at Bucarest. This is being spoken, 
even among the men at present mobilized. 

Those who have fostered the growth of the Rumanian co- 
operatives emphatically do not believe that the nation will suffer 
from a greater articulateness and a higher local organization. 
A letter from one of the leaders closes with this statement: 
" We believe that before long the entire production of the vil- 
lages will flow through the cooperatives. . . . Along with their 
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economic activities these cultivate with equal zeal the sentiment 
of national solidarity and aid in the intellectual uplift of the 
communities, thus consolidating the true bases of a sound or- 
ganism of the State." 

What effect will this movement have on the larger industries 
of the cities? So far, nothing more is visible in the way of a 
policy than a general hostility to tremendous aggregations of 
private capital, especially foreign capital. The exploitation by 
great foreign corporations of mining, oil, forest and other 
natural resources along the lines pursued in the past is regarded 
with distinct disfavor. It takes millions out of the country 
every year without visibly benefiting the bulk of the popula- 
tion. The peasant pays twice as much for his kerosene as he 
did before the development of the oil industry in Rumania. 

Just where community production will leave off and strictly 
private enterprise begin cannot be predicted. Already the two 
are in conflict. Cooperatives have had to employ men who 
failed in their own ventures, because the first-rate men found 
it more profitable to work for themselves. Some think the de- 
velopment of cooperative effort will eliminate private capital- 
istic enterprise by open competition — if any meaning can be 
attached to the term " open competition". Others predict that 
when Rumania reaches the stage of development attained by 
western Europe, she will adopt western European institutions. 

But a very great fallacy lurks in loose assumptions about 
" stages of development". An obvious and intimate economic 
relationship exists between the " backwardness " of localities 
like the Balkans and the "advancement" of the western nations 
— the latter depending largely upon the former. We were 
never in their present condition, because we had no highly 
developed industrial nations like those of today to reduce us to 
economic dependency. It would be foolish on their part to 
try to become like us, first because we have a tremendous start 
in the economic exploitation of backward regions, and secondly 
because conditions are not likely to remain as favorable for ex- 
ploitation as they are now. These Balkan economic schemes 
should be of special interest to us because their leading sup- 
porters see both points of view — that of the West where most 
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of them were educated and that of the Near East where they 
live. They see that their politiqne-economiqne must evolve into 
something radically different as they become industrially and 
financially independent. They see also what most of us seem 
to overlook — that ours is no more stable and permanent. A 
certain familiarity with these types of organization, therefore, 
not only has a practical value in guiding our present relations 
but possesses also some theoretical interest with reference to 
the unsolved problems of economics and government. 

M. M. Knight. 

Hunter Coixkgb. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
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which is not available in the Occident and some of which is not to be had in printed 
form anywhere, and on interviews with and letters from Rumanian officials. In- 
valuable help has been received from M. I. G. Duca, Minister of Agriculture, from 
Dr. D. Busuiocescu, Director General of the Casa Centrala of Cooperation and Land 
Distribution under the Expropriation Act, and from M. Vintili Bratianu, President of 
the Rumanian Bank. Their anxiety to assist and their unfailing courtesy are grate- 
fully acknowledged. 

Books available in the Occident, some of them in America: N. Basilesco, Im 
Question Agraire en Roumanie, 1919, a translation of a speech delivered in the 
Rumanian Parliament in Jassy in 191 7; by the same author, La Roumanie dans la 
Guerre et dans la Paix, 1919, 2 vols., contains very little detailed material on this 
subject but is a good general political treatise; D. Mitrany, chapter on Rumania in 
The Balkans, 1915; N. Jorga, Geschichte des Rumanischen Volkes, 1905, 2 vols., 
out of date but still the standard general work; Divcloppement de la Question Rurale 
en Roumanie, 1917, very meager, especially on the modern period; Nicholas Lupu, 
Rumania and the War, 1919, very good short chapter on *' Peasant Cooperation in 
Rumania", but brief, and does not cover the war and post-war periods; Tereza 
Stradilescu, From Carpathian to Pindus, 1906, a delightfully written popular book 
on Rumanian peasant life; Rumanien, an excellent statistical handbook prepared 
by the K. u. K. Handelsmuseums, 1917; Die RumSnische Volkswirlschafl, 1917, 
German army handbook, excellent on the whole, but agrarian statistics are old and 
the reader is not always warned of this fact; La Roumanie, 1866-/906, 1907, found 
in most university libraries; Dr. A. von Onciul, Wirtschaftspolitisches Hundbuch 
von Rumanien, 191 7, good chapters on agriculture, banking and credit institutions. 
There are a few French copies of the reform law of December 15, 1918, La Rt- 
forme Agraire en Roumanie (Ancien Royaume et Bcssarabie), Bucarest, 1919. 

More difficult to find or entirely unavailable in the Occident: The Monitorul 
Official, publishes all laws and decrees; Anuarul Statistic (statistical annual), actu- 
ally published about every three years; one volume has just appeared for 1912-15; 
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Siatistica Agricola a Romaniei, one volume, 1911 to 1915, and annual volumes 
thereafter to close of 1918; Cronica Fmanciara, published monthly in Bucarest, 
contains an excellent study by C. N. Teianu in issue for March 15, 1919, on the de- 
preciation of the currency which made expropriation unfavorable to proprietors; Dr. 
L. Colescu, Progresele Economice ale Romanici, 1866-1906, Bucarest, 1907, text in 
Rumanian and French ; by same author, Harta Figurativa a Produselor Agricole 
(Rumanie — Carte Figurative . . . des Principaux Produits Agricoles), Bucarest, 
1903; Lege pentru Lnvoeli Agricole (1907 Agrarian Reform Law), Bucarest, 1907; 
La Caisse Rurale (French edition), Bucarest, 1908; Dare de Seama asupra Apli- 
carii Legit pentru Invoeli Agricole (resume of application of agricultural reform law 
in 1912-13), Bucarest, 1914; Tabele de Preturile Reqionale Maxima si Minime 
(1916 tables of land classifications and rents in effect at the time of expropriation), 
Bucarest, 1916. 



